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OuB Standaed: 





The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure 
evaluation of works of art is based: on rare examples of 
the highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art 
Power. 

That is to say: The greatest work of art in the world is 
that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A Subject which is Socially the most beneficent, of 
interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in Conception. 

Second: In which the Expression: on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoundly that which the work is supposed to express. 



Third: In which the Composition is the most sublime. 

Fourth: In which the Drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering Life, above all — Ideal Life. 

Fifth: In which the Color is the most varied and rich. 

Sixth: In which the surface Technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate, and unoifensively individual; the whole 
work of such a Quality, and so coordinated, as to insure a 
result, in which a Subject is expressed with the greatest 
Completeness and Harmony; so as to stir the highest emo- 
tions of the largest number of cultured people for the long- 
est period of time. . 

We Consider a work of art great or trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this standard. 



WHAT IS POETRY? 



THE "Poetry Lovers of New York City" have 
offered a fifty dollar prize for the best defi- 
nition of poetry. This is proof that the long- 
ing for such a definition is as strong as ever. The 
reason we have no accepted definition of Poetry and 
of Art is principally the objection of poets and 
artists to all definitions per se, because definitions 
would restrict, not their liberty in art, but their 
license. 

This is exemplified by the act of the painter Ed- 
win A. Abbey when he painted in one of the four 
lunettes in the dome of the Harrisburg Capitol this 
ipse dixit: "Art deals with things forever in- 
capable of definition." It was a childish thing to 
do. For this is the gospel of anarchy. Because one 
may say with equal force that Crime cannot be de- 
fined and thus give to every degenerate the right 
to scoff at mankind and say: "I can do what I 
please!" Everything can be defined as soon as we 
have a clear vision of what it is, and what it is 
that distinguished the thing to be defined from 
other things. 

Men never were so eager for definitions as they 
have been since 1860. From that year we may 
date the growth of Modernism in art, which means 
the progressive departure from liberty to license 
and from the rational to the insane. The Modern- 
ists having turned their backs on the rock-ribbed 
laws of art at the instigation of some blatant 
egotists, because these would not distinguish be- 
tween petty rules and fundamental laws, and 
because others hated all laws, they attacked both 
laws and rules, until certain definitions became im- 
perative. But the Modernists raised a banner bear- 
ing the high-sounding motto : Liberty in Art ! and 
the Rationalists, being lovers of sane liberty, not 
seeing quickly that the "liberty" of the Modernists 
really spelt license, fell in with the cry and gave 
their sanction to that fallacious slogan. Now that 
they see the havoc they helped to create they are 
crying aloud for "standards." They see the need 
of returning to commonsense and to the observance 
of fundamental laws, even if the petty rules are 
changed every now and then. For the wise know 
that, while genius can always ignore petty rules, 



genius is dominated by fundamental laws. The 
true pragmatist never stickles for a mere old rule 
— so long as a new rule will work and does not 
conflict with fundamental laws which even the 
pragmatists admits are adamantine — if we hope to 
create any more rational and great art. 

Hudson Maxim says: "Poetry is no haphazard 
art. It is neither lawless nor beyond law. On the 
contrary, it is the child of law, and conforms to 
law — there is no otherwise of poetry." 

There is no need for a poet to know ^Esthetics in 
order to create a great work of art. We doubt that 
Keats ever read any work on aesthetics and Raphael 
could not have known anything about the subject, 
because the word did not exist until Baumgarten 
gave it to the world in 1750. But he was the great 
profiter of the experience of the experimenting 
artists for three centuries before him, and finally 
gave open expression to laws of art which were a 
secret even to him, and which we have only dis- 
covered and analyzed since he passed away. But 
that from now on, a man wishing to create a great 
work of art will be helped in his work by knowing 
the fundamental laws discovered to underlie and 
known to govern, all great art, is certain. There- 
fore definitions become of the utmost importance. 
We have already given our definition of art and 
we now beg to offer the following definition of 
poetry : 

Poetry is an exalted emotional state op the 
soul, occasioned by the impact upon it op the 
facts and things of life and nature; 

a poem is an expression of thought and emo- 
tion, in a written language, op a more op less 
rhythmic form ; and a poem is great in ratio of 
its power of stirring the highest emotions of 
the largest number of people for the longest 
period op time. 

Objections to this definition will be made by all 
the routine thinkers. But let us analyze it : There 
are two points of view from which to look at man : 
the Materialistic and the Spiritualistic. The ma- 
terialist sees the human organism as nothing but a 
mass of matter. To him, man has no Soul, no in- 
dependent Ego. And what he calls mind is but the 
result of the mechanical operation of the physical 
body as a whole. 
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The spiritualist believes with Herbert Spencer 
that, back of all phenomena, is a Power that is 
beyond the physical perception of man. We believe 
in the existence of this power, call it Spirit, Nature, 
Cosmic Volition, or what you will. We believe this 
power transcends and governs matter. This power 
might be called the Ego of the Universe, what 
Schopenhauer called the "World-Will." 

Be that as it may, we can at least follow Plato 
in his division of the human organization into a 
trinity of a Body, Mind and Soul, each distinct yet 
bound into one. We believe this Trinity to be dom- 
inated by our Ego or Will, distinct from the Trin- 
ity. We believe that every living thing is dom- 
inated by a power that we call its Ego, its "I," its 
"me," or what you wish to call that power in a 
man which judges, wills and decides. Even a tree, 
flower or a stone has its special kind of a govern- 
ing ego. We will symbolize the processes by which 
a human personality works, as follows: 

A human being may be compared to a pleasure 
yacht. The ribbed hull stands for our ribbed body, 
of which the boiler and fires stand for our digestive 
organs ; the coal or fuel, for our food ; the steam, for 
our blood; the engines and propellers, for our 
energy, which pushes us forward, and the steward 
and his crew feeding the owner and all aboard, all 
these stand for the body and physical faculties. 
The Engineer and his crew stand for the mind and 
our intellectual faculties, and the Captain and his 
officers stand for the soul and our spiritual facul- 
ties. But the owner of the yacht stands for our 
Ego, which judges and decides upon everything of 
importance that takes place on the yacht during a 
pleasure cruise. And on the yacht every one from 
the lowest sailor to the owner is bent on some kind 
of pleasure. At any rate we are always seeking 
pleasure — 'physical, intellectual and spiritual. Physi- 
cal pleasure must not be despised — until it is pre- 
ferred to both intellectual and spiritual pleasure, 
because the pursuit of physical pleasure alone means 
a crass Hedonism which always ends in degeneracy 
and destruction. For Civilization means: De- 
parture from the animal towards the spiritual as 
far as possible, consistent with the preservation 
and the perfection of the race. 



Our commonplace pleasures are called common- 
place because they do not exalt us above a daily 
routine of mechanical and ever-recurring pleasures, 
the enjoyment of which we take as a matter of 
course, such as eating our breakfast, snifliing the 
air on a bright morning on our way to our office 
and making the commonplace observations and re- 
flections about the buildings and people we meet day 
by day, the usualness of which makes the drab 
monotony which is often killing to many with the 
Wander-lust and love of adventure, either physical, 
intellectual or spiritual. It is the commonplace, 
monotonous usualness of any pleasure that pre- 
vents it from being called poetic. "Poetry gives 
to the commonplace a touch of magic and mystery" 
says Maxim. 

We cannot call the pleasures of the body poetic 
when they are merely physical, because they are 
too commonplace. For a physical pleasure to be- 
come poetic it must have an element added that is 
unphysical, exalting, purely spiritual. Example: 



catch a shad in the Hudson, light a fire on the rocks 
on the shore, roast and eat it there; it will satisfy 
your hunger and give your body real pleasure. Take 
that same shad to a fisherman's hut, let him bake 
it on a plank and serve it on a pine table, it will 
give you more pleasure. Take it to Sherry's, say, 
have it baked by an artist-chef, also on a plank, 
but served with such trimmings as shining glasses, 
Sevres china, silver cutlery, Persian rugs, beautiful 
surroundings and dainty music, in company with 
a beautiful wife and child — and that same shad 
will give you infinitely more pleasure — ^these trim- 
mings being the spiritual element which will really 
make the eating of the shad a poetic aflfair com- 
pared with the eating of it on the river bank sitting 
on a rock. 

That is also true of love. A man may marry a 
woman but he cannot become enraptured over her 
unless she appears to him beautiful or spiritual 
enough to appeal to and exalt his soul. Without a 
spiritual appeal the marriage is merely a physical 
or intellectual one, but never emotional and poetic. 
As Leigh Hunt said of Poetry: "It is a passion 
for beauty, because its office is to exalt and refine 
by means of pleasure, and because beauty is nothing 
but the loveliest pleasure." 

No spiritual exaltation — ^no poetry! No matter 
how much rhyming or melody in versification, there 
can be no spiritual exaltation in us without beauty 
that appears to us pure and spiritual. 

Who determines what is beautiful? It is the 
soul, not the mind, not the body. Objectors may 
say it is decided by all three at once. Let us grant 
that for the sake of argument. But the soul has 
the controlling voice in deciding all matters of 
beauty. The pleasures of the body we call satisfy- 
ing, those of the mind interesting and those of the 
soul emotioning. Moreover, the body feels, the 
mind reasons and the soul enthuses; and it is the 
emotions and enthusiasms of the soul which are 
the most important things in our life. 

We repeat: throughout the universe there is an 
urge away from the earth — ad astra — up, up toward 
the stars. Why, we do not know. Much mystery 
and poetry in that. It is the most mysterious force 
in the universe. Only the highly sensitive sense 
the existence of that urge. These may be cultured 
or uncultured. And this power urges us continu- 
ally to get away from the body, the merely physical, 
toward the spiritual or psychical, even when we go 
contrary to this urge and disobey the suggestions of 
our own soul. The result has been civilization. 

Therefore, in response to this cosmic urge, what- 
ever exalts us above the merely physical, gives the 
soul a lifting, pleasurable commotion or emotion 
we call poetic, and the emotion becomes more and 
more poetic in ratio of the degree to which it makes 
us forget our body, mind and material surroundings 
and exalts us into a more and more unusual and 
lofty state of consciousness. As Poe said: "A 
poem deserves its title only in as much as it ex- 
cites by elevating the soul!" And Emerson said: 
"The true poem is the poet's mind. The finest 
poetry was first experience." 

What experience? The experience of an exalted 
state of the soul. Beyle, writing in 1817, said 
that after centuries of artificiality it must be the 
office of the coming artist to express "states of 
soul. And Stedman said : "Through Poetry soul 
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addresses soul without hindrance, by the direct 
medium of speech." That is, speech is not poetry — 
but is the medium through which soul states are 
communicated to other souls. And in his "Science 
of Poetry" Hudson Maxim says: "Poetry is preg- 
nancy of meaning in words, their pregnancy of the 
sound expressed; while verse is pregnancy of the 
words in sounds suited to stimulate and qualify the 
mind of the hearer for perception and to introduce 
a mood in harmony with the thought expressed." 
What does he mean by "a mood" except an exalted 
state of the soul? 

This state of exalted poetic consciousness may be 
one of Mirth, or of Delight or of Awe, and may 
expand to a profounder state of hilarity, rap- 
ture or worship, in which we lose sight com- 
pletely of the earth-earthy and feel we are mounting 
heavenward. 

Now these states of exalted consciousness are 
occasioned in us by the impact upon the soul of the 
facts and things of life and nature. Example: 
Nothing is more dis-exalting, depressing and un- 
poetic than the sky on a gray, foggy day at sea. 
It begins to be exalting, hence, poetic to the soul, 
when the sun comes out and flat cirrus clouds 
appear. But it becomes truly poetic when, at sun- 
set, wonderfully colored, sublimely composed clouds 
turn the sky into an awe-inspiring, worship-com- 
pelling oratorio of forms, lines and colors, as if 
God were at work creating a divine color-symphony 
in the sky for the delectation of an expectant uni- 
verse. Then the soul is exalted away from material 
things and we feel lifted to a wish to unite ourselves 
with the Creator and we feel ennobled and urged to 
hope, even to believe, that there is an after-life — 
even if we are agnostics; and, by and by, we long 
for immortality in some other sphere which, some- 
how, we then begin to suspect must exist beyond 
that wondrous curtain of cloud, light and color. 
This will happen even to the most uncultured sailor 
who swabs the deck at four o'clock in the morning. 
It is this exalted state of emotion that we call 
poetic — or poetry. 



Now, to arouse such poetic exaltation is not the 
exclusive province of rhythmically organized lines 
of words, arranged in verses and usually called a 
poem. Such an exalted state of the soul may be 
occasioned by a picture or a statue or a cathedral, 
by a page of Emerson or a psalm of David; by 
an exquisite young girl or by a symphony of Bee- 
thoven, just as much as by Shakespeare's "Hamlet" 
or Homer's "Iliad." And when Emerson and Miss 
Fuller went together to see Fannie Elsler dance, 
and the Philosopher whispered to the Sibyl: "Mar- 
garet, this is poetry!" he hinted at the conception 
that poetry is something else than a poem in a 
ivritten language. 

But the best evidence that poetry is not in facts 
and things themselves, but is a state of the soul — 
occasioned by the impact upon it of the facts and 
things of life and nature — is this : there are women 
who exalt some men into a poetic state of the soul, 
to worship, while they repel other men. There are 
verses by Emerson which to many are exquisitely 
poetic and to others just "punk." To some great 
composing artists Raphael's "Transfiguration" is 
sublimely poetic, to some other "technique" artists 
it is "artistic rubbish." 



That sweetness is in sugar is proven by the fact 
that all men taste that sweetness nearly alike. If 
poetry were in the women, the Emerson verses and 
in the "Transfiguration" aforesaid — all men would 
be affected nearly alike, as they are by sugar. More- 
over things which, at twenty, exalted us to tears of 
ecstasy will nauseate us to disgust at fifty. There- 
fore the poetry that one man feels is in himself — 
his state of soul — and not in the object which ex- 
alts him or rouses him to a state in which he will 
call the object poetic. Of course there are some 
things which exalt men universally more than 
others. These we are apt to specifically call poetic, 
even though they are not so in themselves and 
though it is we who become poetized (as steel be- 
comes magnetized) by the impact upon us of out- 
side forces. 

This argument could be much more elaborated. 
And we grant that the division of ourselves into a 
body, mind and soul — dominated by our Efo — is 
only symbolic, and that our judgments are often 
formed by the simultaneous operation of all our 
faculties, because, while demarcated, they yet merge 
into one personality. But it is certain that we never 
call anything poetic until the soul is aroused into a 
state of more or less exalted enthusiasm. And so 
we repeat our definition: Poetry is an exalted 
emotional state of the soul, occasioned by the im- 
pact upon it of the facts and things of life and 
nature. 

The main question now is : Will the artists ever 
get together and adopt such a definition of poetry 
as will be best calculated, in its silent and subtle 
influence, to react upon our poets, and upon our 
people also, in a way to stimulate the poets to a 
creation on. a lofty plane and the people to a cordial 
appreciation of such poets and their poems in all 
the arts? 

Unfortunately the poetic world of art has been 
invaded by Modernism, following the invasion of 
the plastic art by that disintegrating cult. The 
result is we have cubistic, futuristic and vorticistic 
versification yclept "poetry," most of it absolutely 
devoid of melody and ending in mere cacophony. 
Most of the fabricators of this stuff are in the 
camp of the vers libristes or free verse makers. 
They are nothing more than what they call them- 
selves — makers of- free verses. The word "free" 
here smacks of the license which is at the founda- 
tion of all Modernistic and degenerate art, both 
artistic and moral license. Most American vers 
libristes do not know that this stream of Modern- 
ism was tainted at the very source. They are merely 
deluded in supposing that the word "modernism" 
in some way means something modern and new and 
therefore inevitably admirable. They do not know 
that modernism in poetry is as ancient as the 
debased period of Roman civilization. Moreover 
they seem not to know that versification, whether 
with rhyme or no rhyme, cannot be called poetic — 
unless the versification has a quality to lift and 
exalt the soul above the commonplace and the 
merely physical or material. They forget what Sir 
Philip Sydney said three hundred and fifty years 
ago: "It. is not riming and versing that maketh a 
Poet, no more than a long gowne maketh an advo- 
cate." There are some exceptions of course. But 
many of the vers libristes are more concerned with 
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the technical side of versifying, with doing clever 
"stunts" or in the arrangement of words into new 
kinds of rhyme, than they are with the spiritual 
quality and content of the words and lines or their 
exalting power. These seem to regard those ele- 
ments as worthy only of the duffer. Their work 
does not emotion mankind, either through laughter 
or tears, through delight or rapture, through anger 
at the wrong or through worship of the good. It 
merely titilates the mind of a few blase dilettanti 
who regard what is merely intellectually interesting 
as the chic thing, above all because the spiritual 
stimulation or exaltation of the soul has, by the ab- 
normal Modernists, been dubbed bourgeois or "mid- 
dle-class" and not "aristocratic" or "smart," which, 
in the last analysis, means what the vicious Pom- 
padour meant when she said: "Do as you please; 
after us the deluge!" 

Every Rationalist is opposed to Modernism and 
knows that, in the long run, mere craftsmanship, 
whether in paint or poetry, is of secondary impor- 
tance in any work of art to the expression, the 
stirring, and exalting of our emotions — by pro- 
foundly expressed ideas, and that only a combina- 
tion of splendid craftsmanship and ennobling 
thought and emotion can make a work of art great 
and greatly worth while. How is this ennobling 
element to be injected into craftsmanship? By 
means of an ennobling style. 



This brings us to the question: "What is style 
in poetry?" In no dictionary is there any definition 
of style in art, singular as that may appear. So 
we offer our own definition : 

Style in art is a matter of fundamental com- 
position, OF the arrangement op lines, forms 
AND colors; of words, sounds and movements — 
indicating a departure from nature and the 
commonplace. 

Manner in art is a matter of surface techni- 
cal EXECUTION — indicating A DEPARTURE FROM 
NATURE AND THE COMMONPLACE. 

That is to say: a photograph has no style, be- 
cause it is a mechanical representation of nature. 
An exact copy of anything is devoid of style for the 
same reason. But when, in the representation of 
any scene or object in nature, we take from or add 
to the scene or object, ^e give it an element of style, 
because as Bacon said: "Art is man added to 
nature." [By art he meant style.] So that every 
departure we make from nature, in the composition 
of any representation of anything, adds style to 
it — takes it away, debases it below or exalts it above 
the commonplace. If the addition is full of en- 
nobling Melody and Beauty, it is good style; if 
the addition is a bewildering or debasing Ugliness, 
it is bad style. 

Manner in art, is a personal way of executing 
the surface representation of anything or the small 
personal element which we add to an old established 
style. Example: We have the Gothic style. But 
we also have French Gothic, English Gothic, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish Gothic. In each case the 
Gothic style is executed in the French, English or 
Spanish manner of executing the style by the addi- 
tion of some local or temperamental or personal 
element. Also we have the Ionic style of column, 
but we have fifty or more varieties of the Ionic, 



all of the same style but made personal in manner 
by a departure, more or less great, from the per- 
fected Erectheion Ionic column. Before the Erec- 
theion, the style was undeveloped, afterwards it 
was overdeveloped, until the Romans combined the 
Corinthian with the Ionic and then we had not a 
new Manner of Ionic but a new Style — ^the Compo- 
site — such as was used in the Arch of Titus in 
Rome. 



Here is an example of transforming a prose 
phrase into a poem by changing the lines into 
rhythmic melodious rhyming lines, be rearranging, 
composing them, by stylizing them, by a departure 
from commonplace unimpassioned speech. It is 
from "The Science of Poetry" by Hiram Maxim: 

"The shades of night were fast falling, as a youth bore a 
banner through the ice and snow of an Alpine Village with 
the strange word 'Excelsior' >ipon It." 

Here we have no poetry or anything emotion- 
stirring to a marked degree. 

Now here is Longfellow's arrangement of these 
same words: 

The shades of night were falling fast. 
As through an Alpine village pass'd 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device — 
"Excelsior !" 

This arrangement gives it style, takes the lan- 
guage out of the commonplace and give it a lifting 
quality, which is felt more strongly when we read 
the entire poem of which the above verse is but 
the beginning. To pursue the demonstration of the 
exalting power of style in art would take us too far. 



Good style demands that, in our departure from 
nature, we depart not too far. Because, if we keep 
on and on in our departing from nature and the 
conventional, beyond a certain rational point, we 
will inevitably arrive at a point where we produce 
works that are incomprehensible and (finally) in- 
sane and debasing. The thing to know is, at what 
point in our work we must stop in our departure 
from nature, for the purpose of adding style to our 
work in order to invest it with the utmost exalting 
power. That point is reached when the style, the 
form, becomes so artificial as to attract more atten- 
tion to itself than to the expression of the thought 
which the work is supposed to express. When we 
go beyond that danger-point we fall into artificial- 
ity, degeneracy and debasement; and then the work 
becomes socially disintegrating because no longer 
True nor Good nor Beautiful. 

We will show the debasing power of any over- 
stylization in any art. Here is a commonplace 
phrase: "I have for a long time been asking my- 
self whether it is better to keep on living midst 
the evils and miseries of life or end all by suicide." 
This phrase is absolutely devoid of Style, because 
it is plain, commonplace, natural speech, such as 
any one would use who lyas not under any emotional 
impulse or who was not bent on stirring our emo- 
tions through art. It has no style because it has 
no obvious special arrangement or form, made for 
the sake of the arrangement of the form, no depar- 
ture from natural speech. 
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Now here is another phrase expressing the same 
ideas as the one above: "To be alive a long time, 
midst the troubles and v?orries of this life, or to die 
quickly, that is the question I have been asking my- 
self for lo! these many days." This phrase has a 
small amount of style or stylization, because in it 
is a slight departure from nature or from common- 
place speech. But here the mind is already attracted 
away from the thought to the style. 

Here are some lines from Shakespeare containing 
almost the same ideas expressed in the phrases 
above: 

To be on not to be, that is the question: 
Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them? 

These lines have true and fine style. Note first the 
elimination in these lines of the unnecessary words 
and details of the preceding phrases. Note their 
deliberate composition into lines more or less short, 
the attention to form. Note the rhythm. Note the 
exalting tone which results from this difference of 
arrangement and form, in addition to the choice of 
more rare words and secondary ideas. It is this 
which adds the lifting element which we call poetic 
and which makes us call the soliloquy "poetry." 
Above all, note that the mind has been, by the style, 
taken away still farther from the thought, but not 
to the danger-point, where style drowns thought. 
The result is not yet "artistic," "aesthetic," artificial 
enough to make the lines ineffective — as an emo- 
tioning or poetizing power; there is here an equi- 
libration between the attracting power of the 
thought and of the alluring power of the style ; and 
this it is which gives the entire soliloquy its endur- 
ing, exalting and emotioning power and so makes 
it immortal. 
Now take the same ideas and handle them thus: 

To be 

Or not 

To be! 

That 

Is the 

Question of the hour for me — 

You bet! 

And yet — 

Why ponder 

Yonder 

O'er life's illusions? 

Nix — not for me! 

Here we have the introduction of Style to the point 
of exaggeration and bombast. We offer this with 
.apologies to the late Wm. J. Lampton, a clever ex- 
ponent in our daily papers of a certain exaggerated, 
bright and amusing style. In the lines there is 
still some sense. But note that here the equilibration 
between the attracting power of the thought and 
the alluring power of the soul has been destroyed; 
besides, the lines, though taking us away from the 
commonplace, take us sideways to some cafe, as it 
were, not upwards towards a cathedral; they are 
no longer exalting to sublimity, they are no longer 
"poetry." They have been artisticated, sestheticized, 
stylized into artificiality and debased into merely 
amusing doggerel. 
Now we will arrange the same ideas in this style : 



To be not!!! 

Not to be? be — be? 

Hee, ho! Zip! Hee! bee! 

What's got? Bing! Sot! 



Miseries ! flub-dub ! Burden ! 
Fardels? Nit! Iseries! 
Poison? Yow! Stab!! phizeries!!! 
Life? Zut! bla-a-a Curtain. 

Here we have ".Esthetic Emotion," so-called. 
This should please the devotees of the Matisse, Van 
Gogh and C6zanne school of "Significant Form," 
because here we have no longer any semblance of 
natural speech but a distortion, a "deformation of 
the form" in speech worthy of a yapping maniac. 



We do not wish even by implication to classify 
any sane vers libristes with "G. S." or with any who 
kiss her skirt-rims. But we offer this as an explana- 
tion of the debasing force of the pursuit of overstyl- 
ization and its inevitable landing of the pursuer in 
a state of insanity, and also as a warning of the dis- 
integrating power of the stupid philosophy of cer- 
tain Modernists, namely: that "aesthetic emotion," 
"significant form" and "deformation of the form" 
— obtained only by an overstylization — into the 
inane and the insane — should be the aim of an 
artist. 

The social danger at the basis of this destructive 
aesthetic philosophy engendered by the bunco art 
dealers, bunco critics and bunco artists, and the 
commercial publishers of art journals in Europe 
for lucre and nothing else, is gradually dawning 
upon the public of the world and when its nefarious 
and nSfaste raison d'etre is once fully grasped. 
Modernism in art will be swept into the street ! 

Nevertheless we find the fiend of the Art for 
Art's sake technique in the world of poetry as in 
the other arts. For example: In "French Por- 
traits" quoted in The Poetry Journal of August 
1917 Vance Thompson says: "In my appreciation 
of Mallarme I have said that verse, like music, is 
an art which the technically ignorant person can- 
not understand. The aesthetic satisfaction one de- 
rives from an art is in exact proportion to one's 
knowledge of that art's technique." The last state- 
ment is untrue and worthy of Gautier, whose art 
for art's sake Emaux et Camees are little poems and 
as empty of emotion-stirring power as dead sea- 
shells. They may give some dilettanti "aesthetic 
satisfaction" but to do nothing but that is the aim 
only of trivial, driveling art. Great poems not only 
give us "aesthetic satisfaction" (a new-fangled ex- 
pression) but also emotional joy and exaltation, 
and to enjoy great poems one needs know nothing 
about the "technique" of poem-building. Mallarme, 
a French writer, was a driveling devotee of the 
dogma that poetry needs "obscurity" who said: 
"The charm of poetry lies in our having to guess 
its meaning — .in poetry there should always be a 
puzzle." This in face of the fact that Herbert 
Spencer has conclusively shown that clarity — ^to 
insure quickness of comprehension by the reader — 
is the sine qua non of all good style in any art 
above all in poetry! Most of Mallarme's poems 
are incomprehensible drivel. In fact in France the 
cult of "puzzling obscurity" in versification was so 
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great that for decades, since 1850, we had all sorts 
of "schools" of poetry such as the Parnassians, 
Symbolists, Decadents, Magi, et.c. 

The character of the work of all of the disciples 
of these schools, which were all Modernistic, was 
fitly characterized by Rene Doumic in Les Jeunes: 
"It is the weariness of life, contempt for the pres- 
ent epoch, regret for another age seen through the 
illusion of art, a taste for paradox, a desire to be 
singular, a sentimental aspiration for simplicity, 
an infantine adoration of the marvelous, a sickly 
tendency towards revery, a shattered condition of 
nerves, and, above all, the exasperated demand of 
sensuality." 

That charlatanistic, ultra-artificial hater of na- 
ture and semi-lunatic Beaudelaire, whose weird 
talent is mistaken for genius, seems to have been 
the father of vers libre. Here is one of his "little 
poems" written, perhaps, about 1850: 

THE STRANGER 

Whom dost thou love best? say, enigmatical man — thy 
father, thy mother, thy brother, or thy sister? 

"I have neither father, nor mother, nor sister, nor brother." 

Thy friends? 

"You there use an expression the meaning of which till 
now remains unknown to me." 

Thy country? 

"I ignore in what latitude it is situated." 

Beauty? 

"I would gladly love her, goddess and immortal." 

Gold? 

"I hate it as you hate God." 

Then what do you love, extraordinary stranger? 

"I love the clouds . . . the clouds that pass . . . 
there . . . the marvelous clouds!" 

Why should Americans imitate such trash, which 
is nothing but an attempt at technical stunting in 
versification or word juggling, utterly empty and 
devoid of all emotion-stirring and spiritually stimu- 
lating qualities, a silly, sodden, sorry trade? 



That a prose phrase full of fine thought may be 
exalting without rime — the usual form in which 
poetry is expressed — ^is proven in this phrase by 
Robert G. Ingersoll: 

"Life is a narrow vale between the cold and bar- 
ren peaks of two eternities. . . . But in the 
night of death hope sees a star, and listening love 
can hear the rustle of a wing." 

But a prose phrase begins to be a Poem the mo- 
ment rhythm and melody are introduced, and it be- 
comes more and more a poem as we introduce more 
and more rhythm, melody and rime — melody being 
the essence of all beauty of line, color, sound and 
movement. When therefore a prose phrase is com- 
posed into lines of a certain shortness, with a cer- 
tain melody or rhythm, we have no longer poetic 
prose, we have a poem; but in blank verse. Some 
of the grandest poems in the language are in blank 
verse as we shall see. But a prose phrase becomes 
still more a poem when in addition to rhythm and 
melody we add rime or versification. But mere 



melodious versification will not lift a poem into the 
realm of exalting poetry. Example: 

STREETLESS DAY 
[The Stock Exchange is to be closed on Mondays for fuel 
conservation.] 

The broker stays within his cot 

With baby's blocks to build. 
How can he keep the Coppers hot 
When even Steel is chilled? 
'Twould make a red imp shiver 
To deal in Hudson River, 
For while he gapes 
The ticker tapes 
With zero marks are flUed ! 

It's tough upon a trading cove 

Who wants the pot to boil 
To find that he is long on Stove 
But has gone short on Oil! 
When B. R. T. in plenty 
Is down to less than SO 
Why furnish heat 
Upon the Street 
That drops one day of toil? 

To stand beneath a frozen clock 

Where boys, half frozen, loU 
Requires that you absorb the stock 
Of U. S. Alcohol! 
Close your Exchange's portals 
Or else, O shivering mortals. 
If you'd get thawed 
On Wall and Broad 
Buy Brothers Burns, by gol! 

JoHK O'Keefe 
From the New York World, January 35, 1918. 

O'Keefe has written some exalting poems. But 
this poem is not poetic because it fails, and was 
not intended, to lift the soul above the Stock Ex- 
change and the commonplace. It lacks dignity and, 
as Maxim said: "Poetry-making is always an act 
of creation, of dignification." 

We shall not go farther into the analysis of 
poetry. Let the reader hold fast to this one test 
of the poetic quality of a poem: Any poem which 
is not clear as crystal, free from obscurity, so as 
to be easily read; any poem which is devoid of 
rhythm or melody and which does not lift the soul 
to a loftier plane than the earth-earthy, may be 
anything you please, but it is not poetic, and can- 
not be classified as poetry, however it may be versi- 
fied and made to jingle. 



On page 505 we reprint Bryant's "Thanatopsis." 
We ask those readers who have not yet done so to 
read it slowly and thoughtfully, for it is generally 
regarded as the grandest poem written by an Amer- 
ican; some think it vies with Keats's "Ode to a 
Grecian Urn" and Gray's "Elegy" and Bums's "Cot- 
tar's Saturday Night" as one of the finest short 
poems in the English language. We will not at- 
tempt to analyze it; this has been done by others. 
We wish only to say that, to us, it is among all 
poems the most consoling to the mind and exalting 
to the soul. It meets every requirement of our 
standard — & fine subject nobly conceived, sublimely 
composed and profoundly expressed. It is a peren- 
nial source of spiritual calm and fortitude to our 
people, an honor to the nation and has immortalized 
the poet. 



